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From “ The British Friend.” 
Barly Friends, and what they Were—Christian 
Testimonies. 
(Continued from page 187.) 

The exposition of the practices of the Society 
in regard to burials and mourning habits, &Xc., is 
perhaps nowhere more simply and truly set forth 
than in that most admirable preface to the life of 
George Fox, written by William Penn,—a preface 
that will remain as a testimonial of the affection, 
the talent, the sincerity, and friendship of one who 
loved the departed with a love akin to that which 
Jonathan displayed for David. “If the body of 
the deceased,” says William Penn, in 1709, “ be 
bear apy public meeting place, it is usually carried 
thither for the more convenient reception of those 
that accompany it to the ground they bury in; and 
itso falls out, sometimes, that while the meeting 
is gathering for the burial, some or other have a 
word of exhortation for the sake of the people 
there met together; after which the body is borne 
away by young men, or those that are of the 
neighbourhood, or that were most of the intimacy 
of the deceased party; the corpse being in a plain 
coffin, without any covering or furniture upon it. 
At the ground they pause some time before they 
put the body into the grave, that if any one there 
should have anything on them to exhort the people, 
they may not be disappointed, and that the rela- 
tions may the more retiredly and solemnly take 
their Jast leave of the corpse of their departed 
kindred, and the spectators have a sense of mor- 
tality by the occasion then yiven them, to reflect 
on their own latter end. Otherwise they have no 
set rites or ceremonies on these occasions, neither 
do the kindred of the deceased ever wear mourn- 
ing,—they look upon it as a worldly ceremony and 
piece of pomp, and that what mourning is fit for a 
christian to have, at the departure of a beloved 
relative or friend, should be worn in the mind, 
which is alone sensible of the loss; and the love 
they have to them, and remembrance of them, to 

e outwardly expressed by a respect to their ad- 
Vice, and care of those they have left behind them, 
and their love of that they loved.” 

Consonant with this view of the question as 
expressed by our early Friends, the Yearly Meet- 
ing has from time to time issued its advice to its 
members on the subject. In 1717 it counsels 
the Society, “in accordance with the primitive 
Simplicity of Friends, not to imitate the world in 
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any distinction of habit or otherwise, as marks or 
tokens of mourning for thedead.” So again in 1724: 
and in 1782, whilst renewing its advice, it presses 
upon mipisters, elders, and overseers in particular, 
to tenderly advise against any such conformity to 
the world, in wearing mourning habits, reminding 
them that against these customs the Society has 
ever had a well-known testimony. 

If any one of our testimonies is clear as to the 
views of early Friends, I think this testimony is 
one. It may be called a peculiarity; but it is 
based on christian simplicity and christian truth- 
fulness, and however we may seek to designate it, 
it is fully entitled to a place among our christian 
testimonies. We are often reminded of “the 
beautiful burial-service of the Church of England,” 
and we willingly acknowledge the pathos of its 
language, and the eloquence of its diction ; but far 
more touching is the silent eloquence of grief amid 
the solemn pause over the open graves of our 
relatives and friends, in which language is too 
feeble to convey the depths of our feelings, and 
sorrow too deep to be expressed in words. And 
we need not wonder that the touching simplicity 
which early Friends thought fit to adopt, had far 
more attraction for them than the oft-repeated 
ritual of a church, which was alike bestowed on 
all who acknowledged its rule. “ Earth to earth, 
dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” has often conveyed 
a solemn lesson to those who stood around the 
grave of a departed and beloved friend or rela- 
tive ; but there must have been many seasons, and 
there must yet be many seasons, when the reflect- 
ing christian cannot but be struck with the almost 
open profanity with which the words of the ritual, 
“in a sure and certain hope of a resurrection to 
eternal life,” are indiscriminately applied to the 
departed spirits of those whose remains they follow 
to the grave. Often as I reflect on this portion of 
the ritual of a state church, am I reminded of the 
language of one of our early Friends, who, in 
1679, thus expressed himself: “Is it not a sore 
evil to conclude so directly against Christ’s own 
words, who saith, John v. 20, that some (not all) 
shall come forth to the resurrection of life, and 
some to the resurrection of damnation. The true 
spiritual man, the true Christian, who is a new 
creature in Christ Jesus, sees all these things, and 
judges them, and avoids them.” 

There remains now but that I should say a few 
words on the subject of memorials of the dead. If 
the early Friends were thus particular, as we have 
seen, in sweeping away everything that tended to 
lead the mind to rest itself in vain ceremonies in 
relation to the mere relics of mortality, it was not 
very likely that it would overlook anything which 
might help to keep alive that which it had so stre- 
nuously endeavoured to lay low. There is a beau- 
tiful simplicity in the course pursued by early 
Friends, which runs through all they undertook ; 
and it is remarkable how completely every one of 
their testimonies is in unison with the other, con- 
stituting one harmonious whole. Neither is it com- 
patible to break the chain without endangering the 
destruction of the whole. With regard to memo- 
rials of the dead, I know that there are here and 
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there solitary instances of monumental stones to 
the memory of deceased Friends. But, I believe, 
that throughout the early period of the Society they 
will be found the exception and not the rule; and, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, they date 
from a period when the Society was but in its in- 
fancy, and when it may be supposed that the prac- 
tices of the Society were neither settled nor uni- 
form. Of one thing we are certain, that so early 
as 1706 the attention of the Society was directed 
to this subject, and it gave forth in its legislative 
capacity a rule on which the various meetings 
should act. And we are led to believe that the 
feeling of the Yearly Meeting must have been 
very decided and strong indeed to cause it to issue 
such a document as was then circulated throughout 
the body. “This meeting,” it says, “doth give it 
as their judgment, that it is wrong and of evil 
tendency to have any grave or tomb stones, or 
monuments, placed at or over any grave in any of 
our burying-grounds; and that those monuments, 
either of wood or stone, which are already set in 
the burying-grounds of Friends, should be re- 
moved, and no new ones erected. And if any 
Friend opposes this sense and direction, he or she 
ought to be dealt with as disorderly.” 

it would seem, however, that this advice, strong 
as it is, did not come to be generally acted upon. 
Possibly there was a lingering feeling towards 
those things, which so tenderly touch the affec- 
tionate part within us. There is a natural tend- 
ency to cherish the memory of departed friends, 
and the eyes love to see some token of those who 
once were so closely our companions in life and so 
fondly beloved. We know it in the preservation of 
various little remembrances at home,—little fa- 
vourite articles of the lost ones, which we treasure 
up and cherish as memorials of the past. It is a 
sacred feeling, but it is one, if not held in check 
by our better judgment, entailing upon us an ex- 
pression of sorrow akin to a murmuring spirit, and 
may lead us into superstitious observances on the 
one hand, and an antagonism inconsistent with our 
duties as christians on the other. It was wise, 
then, on the part of early Friends, to cut off all 
outward tendency to bestow upon the memory of 
the departed a needless and uncalled-for recollec- 
tion. In 1719 the Yearly Meeting again addressed 
its members on the subject; and in 1742 American 
Friends, among whom the practice of erecting me- 
morials to the dead had also spread, were coun- 
selled in words to this import: “ Although this 
meeting early signified their full disapprobation of 
the vain and superstitious custom of erecting monu- 
ments of any kind in memory of the dead, on or 
near their graves, yet, with concern, we have been 
informed that marks of this sort have been placed 
in our graveyards by some professing with us. It 
is, therefore, recommended to overseers and con- 
cerned Friends, to admonish the relations of such 
deceased persons, speedily to remove these offensive 
distinctions, as inconsistent with the plainness of 
our principles and practices ; and seriously caution 
them strictly to examine what spirit they are of, 
who van thus act contrary to and the de- 
clared sense of the body, both in Great Britain 
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and these provinces. And Quarterly Meetings and | false brethren was Bot one of the smallest of the|characterigation of a rule based on principle and 
Monthly Meetings are directed to use their utmost, many perils to which the apostle had to submit, | looking to general melioration,) closed it as a deg. 
endeavours to prevent the continuance of this evil, ) and almost everything tells, that the perils of the|pot and a chief pillar of the most powerful con. 


by removing those marks of superfluity and excess 
out of our burial-grounds, where those concerned 
in putting them there, or the relations of such to 
whose graves they appear, neglect doing it, after 
notice for that purpose; that so no cause of un- 
easiness may remain or partiality be justly charged 
upon us.” It is evident, then, that the evil was 
not confined to our own shores; and we have fur- 
ther proof of this in the memoirs of John Church- 
man, when travelling in America in 1742. “I 
called,” he says, “on the widow-of Jobn Brown- 
ing, whose busband had been dead about a month, 
and she gave me in substance the following account 
of him: “ My husband was not long sick, but said 
that he believed he should not recover, and charged 
me to endeavour that his children should be brought 
up in the way of truth which Friends profess ; and 
if they inclined to have trades, to put them to real 
Friends, not barely nominal ones; and then said, 
When I am dead, bury me by father and mother, 
in the g: ave-yard belonging to our family; and thou 
knowest that I put a large grave-stone at my father’s 
grave, and there is one ready for my mother’s grave, 
which I did not put there, because I began to think 
they were more tor graudeur than service. I sent 
for them from England (not at the request of my 
father ;) they are mine; and now I have a full 


testimony against such formal tokens of respect ; | 


‘church are ever most to be feared when they pro- 
\ceed from within her own borders. J. B. B. 
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Reform and Progress in Russia. 


From the spectacle of our national convulsions 
and calamities, our ravaged fields, burning cities, 
and “ garments rolled in blood,” it is a relief to 
turn aside at intervals and cast admiring eyes upon 
a great country, the natural antipode of our own, 
yet her steadiest and truest ally, wherein progress 
‘from bad to better seems the fundamental Jaw— 
\where vast reforms are being rapidly and surely 
‘achieved without general carnage or devastation, 
‘and wherein despotism addresses itself boldly and 
{successfully to the overthrow of gigantic and in- 
'veterate wrongs which democracy here still regards 
with complacency or dares not look fairly in the 
‘face. That empire is Russia, covering nearly an 
eighth of the unsubmerged soil of our planet, and 
inhabited by more than ‘sixty millions of people. 
Though very far inferior to the British or to the 
Chinese Empire in population, and to nearly all 
the residue of Europe and Asia in the average 
geniality of its climate ard productiveness of its 
soil, while in general intelligence, culture, refine- 
ment, as also in proficiency in the arts which en- 
rich and embellish civilized life, Russia ranks con- 


| 
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therefore, when I am buried, before the company |siderably lower than Great Britain, Germany, 
leave the grave, inform them what my will is, and | France—probably lower than Spain or Italy—her 
desire their help to take the grave-stone from my |vastness of area, great military strength, her firm 
father’s grave, and carry it out of the yard, that/grasp on the Baltic, the Euxine, the North Pacific, 
it may be brought home; and lay one in one|and the great inland seas of Asia, with the vigor 
hearth, and the other in the other hearth of this|of her political organization, wielded as it generally 


pew house, and they will be of service there; which 
she promised him to observe, and told me she had| 
complied therewith.” 
“ How weak,” adds John Churchman, “ are the christendom, and exert a commanding influence 
arguments of such as make profession with us, and |over the destinies of mankind. 
plead for those marks of memorial or other tokens} Serfdom was unhappily fastened upon her by the 
of distinction, set up at or on the graves of their|baneful decree of a ruler in those barbarous times 
deceased relatives! and how would they subside|when Russia was esseutially an Asiatic as well as 
did they but live so near the pure Truth as to find|a barbarous state; at a time when all of civilized 
the mind thereof, as I fully believe this our friend | Europe was gradually and insensibly unlocking 
did, knowing that the name of the righteous will|the fetters of her humbler classes, but only to 
not perish, but be had in everlasting remembrance, | fasten them on the limbs of the hapless aborigines 
because their portion is forevermore; having en-|of tropical America, thence to transfer them, as 
tered into that kingdom prepared for the blessed | their first victims perished, to the still darker-skin- 
from the foundation of the world.” ned children of Africa. At length, through the 
I was not one of those who took part in the| genius and restless energy of Peter, she became a 
discussion, at a late Yearly Meeting, on this very| European power, without being able or willing to 
subject of meworial tablets, or stones, for the dead ; |divest herself of the fearful curse of unpaid, hope- 
but on reading the minutes issued respecting it, 1|less toil. Generations succeeded each other, and 
have ever been at a loss to understand on what/still Russia remained the bulwark of despotism and 
round the conclusion was arrived at by the Yearly /of that blind, unreasonable tenacity in upholding 
Heeting, having, as it clearly had, the strong and|venerable wrongs which misnames itself conserva- 
unmistakable expression of early Friends on that|tism. Alexander I., succeeding to power at the 
head ; and I am free to acknowledge that it has/dawn of the present century, was touched by the 
appeared to me singular that the compilers of the| better influences which had irradiated the preced- 
volume, Extracts frum the Minutes and Epistles of \ing decade, and aspired to the character of a libe- 
the Yearly Meeting, éc., should have so, appa-|ral, a philosopher, and a reformer; but these ten- 
rently, intentionally ignored and secluded from its|dencies were fiercely combatted, first by the aristo- 
pages the advice of the Yearly Meeting of 1706,|cracy and bureaucracy which surrounded him, and 
to which I have referred; avd 1 cannot but fear,/to whom imperial reform was synonymous with in- 
that in this, as in some other things, there is a mani-|dividual and class spoilation ; next by Napoleon L., 
fest retrogression of the body, and a departure|who exercised a deeided and pernicious influence 
from first principles. Already, it seems to me, has|over him during the few but eventful years of their 
the small edge of the wedge, which is to divide|intimacy and friendship; lastly, by the Metterniches 
the Society in its length and breadth, been driven|and Polignacs of a later day, who succeeded to 


has been since the accession of Peter the Great by 
a succession of able sovereigns, must long secure 





spiracy ever formed against the rights of man and 
the upward progress of the race in freedom, 
knowledge, and consequent virtue and happiness, 
The reign of Nicholas, which succeeded, was 
but the continuation, through a quarter of a cen- 
tury, of the sterner and darker features of the policy 
of his elder brother; with this difference, that 
Nicholas was a despot by nature and original bias, 
and pursued the policy of repression with signal 
ability and remorseless energy. Polish aspiration 
to nationality, and Russian longing for the faintest 
semblance of liberty, were treated as treason alike 
to the emperor and to God, and no voice but that 
of the autocrat was heard from Russia by her sis- 
ter nations during that icy and terrible reign. 
The accession of Alexander II., in the midst of 
an exhausting war, in which the arrogant ambition 
and arbitrary temper of Nicholas had involved 
him with Great Britain, France, Turkey, and Sar- 
dinia—a war in which Russia was overmatched, 
and whereby her resources were seriously over- 
taxed—was hailed with a sense of relief by his 
country and the world. The youth, the mildness 
of disposition, and the reputed moderate abilities 
of the new Ewperor, excited expectations which 
have thus far been more than justified. Makin 
peace at the earliest possible day, he addre 
himself at once to the giant task of probing and 
removing the great social ulcer of his country, the 
serfdom of nearly or quite half her inhabitants. 
Earnestly soliciting the co-operation of the nobility, 
he never left them under the delusion that his re- 
solve could be changed or thwarted by their hos- 
tility. Invoking the awful sanctions of religion— 
too rarely besought in aid of so noble a cause—he 
advanced by firm yet cautious steps, until the great 


| her a leading place among the Great Powers of| work may now be considered nearly complete, and 


its ultimate success beyond the possibility of doubt. 
There have of eourse been obstacles to surmount, 
difficulties to remove, cabals to thwart or to crush, 
and the pride and avarice of a powerful caste to 
overcome ; yet the work has gone steadily forward, 
in spite of the financial and commercial embarrass- 
ments resulting from a great, protracted, unsuc 
cesful war; and the name of Alexander IL., should 
he die to-morrow, would, because of bis emanci- 
pation policy, be idolized for ages by the Russian 
peasantry, and written high on the roll of benefac- 
tors of mankind. 

But he does not purpose to stop here. Russia: 
has for generations been cursed by a bureaucracy, 
or ruling caste,—not her nobles or aristocracy, but 
a middle class between these and their serfs, qua- 
lified by education and special training for exer- 
cising judicial, municipal, and general executive 
functions, to whom, in the general ignorance and 
barbarism inseparable from serfdom, those fune- 
tions were necessarily intrusted. The knaveries 
and oppressions of this caste, and especially the 
corruption of its administration of justice, as por 
trayed in Russian works of unequalled popularity, 
tax the credibility of western readers. Let one 
anecdote suffice for a present illustration : ; 

A Russian of the middle class was involved in 


‘litigation for an estate, and the case came to® 


hearing before a judge, whom he esteemed his 
friend, who, heavily bribed by the opposing party, 
gave a verdict on that side. The loser wal 
privately on the judge to express his surprise 


in, and the cohesion of the materials must be|power on the downfall of the great Corsican, and|indignation, “You are a fool,” responded the 
strong indeed, even as the rock itself, if the result} who regarded liberty and progress as synonyms of! judge: “I have determined that you should gala 
be not fatal to its organization. Let us hope ra-|anarchy and robbery. And thus the Czar, who|the estate, and have taken the only course that 


ther that the wedge itself may be blunted, than|had begun responsible life as a liberal and an 
that the Society shall fall to pieces. Perils by|‘‘ ideologist,” (to use Napoleon’s contemptuous 


would secure that end. True, I have decid 
against you; but 1 made your adversary pay me 
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therefor a thousand roubles, which was all he had/throw in the end, if they persist in that great sin, |difficulty. But the astronomer, whem he conceives 
or could raise. Here is the money; take it, and/ manifested, judged and condemned of God, and|of magnitudes, must make a thousand miles his 
bribe the superior judge, to whom you must ap-/his true servants from the beginning. shortest unit, and a million of miles when he con- 
], who will of course decide in your favour;| ‘‘ Now, as to some of the evil fruits of evil sur-|ceives of distances in the solar system. And when 
and there the matter must end, for your rival has/mising, and the bad and pernicious effects of it to|he attempts to go beyond the sun and the planets, 
not a rouble left.” The astounded suitor took the/ christian consolation, society and love—this being|the shortest division on his measuring line must be 
advice and the money, and thereby easily reversed/an evil work and child of the darkness of this|the diameter of the earth’s orbit; and even then 
the first decision and secured the contested estate. world; in darkness it wandereth about from house|he will be borne onward so far, not on the win 
This fashion of administering justice, Alexander|to house, corner to corner, and from place to|of imagination, but of mathematics, that this enor- 
IL, by a solemn ukase, has just consigned to the| place, until many are corrupted thereby, so as to| mous distance has vanished toa point. Hventhen 
moles and the bats. A new judicial system, basedjentertain evil thoughts, and to form false senti-|he has only reached the nearest fixed star, and, of 
on the institutions of Western Europe, is to be in-| ments of others, by means of these lying surmises, |course, has only just entered upon the outer limit of 
rated at the earliest possible day. A gradedjin whom they neither saw nor heard evil in the|creation. He must prepare himself for a still loftier 
jelvciary, consisting of,—1. Justices of the Peace ; | time of their acquaintance or conversation with them. |flight. He must give up the diameter of the earth’s 
2, Justices in Session; 3. District Tribunals; 4.) “ You may easily conceive that if any entertain |orbit as the unit of his measurements, because too 
Provincial Courts; 5. the Imperial Senate, is de-|thoughts of another, as if guilty of any particular |short, and take as his standard the passage.of light, 
creed; the first justices to be nominated by thejevil, such can never have real unity with such an/|at the rate of two hundred thousand miles per se- 
Ewperor; but after this, the inhabitants of each/one as he at the same time judges or censures, as|cond. With that speed can he go on, until his mind 
district are to present two candidates for each va-|if guilty. For, though false, it hath the same|has reckoned up six thousand years of seconds, and 
cancy, one of whom is to be selected for the post| consequence, in that respect, as if true; and the|he will reach fixed stars whose light has not ar- 
by the governor of the province. A number of/evil surmiser, by that means becoming distant, shy|rived at the earth, because it did not commence its 
the justices thus chosen are to form a Court of|and averse to the person censured, it hath the like |journey till the time of man’s creation. 
Sessions, or review, to which appeals lie from the| effect upon him also: so there is no real unity be- 
judgments of individual justices; and above these|tween them, but a bare outward show. magnitude that astronomy has enlarged ourknowl- 
again are to stand the District Tribunals, eacheom-} “TI do verily think this secret evil hath done|edge of the universe. Numerically it has opened 
posed of a judge and two assistants; and here}more hurt to christian society in general, and to|a field equally wide. Think of two thousand 
TRIAL BY JURY is to be initiated, by jury-lists to|us as a people in a more particular manner, than| worlds rolling nightly around us, visible to the 
be composed of all tax-payers. ‘The Provincial|the open and flagrant sins which any have fallen|naked eye. ‘Take the telescope, and see those two 
Tribunals, ranking uext higher, are each to be pre-|into unto this day; for open evil is seen of all, and| thousand multiply to fifty or one hundred millions, 
sided over by a Chief-Jasticc, nominated by the|judged and condemned of all persons and denomi-|and then recollect how very improbable it is that 
emperor, with a salary of about $5,000; and here,| nations; and therefore, the failings of particulars |the keenest optics of earth can reach more than an 
too, trial by jury is assured. ‘The Senate consti-|are no way justly imputable to geuerals ; but these |infinitesimal part of creation. Surely the miad is 
tates, as at present, a supreme Court of Appeal.|secret evils reign and rage in the dark as with|as much confounded and lost, when it attempts to. 
All, from justices of the peace upward, are sala-|toleration and authority. coneeive of the number of the worlds in the universe, 
ried, and bold their places for life, being removable} “ Friends were exhorted to beware of these great |as when it contemplates their distances and magni- 
for cause by the Senate alone. All judicial pro-jevils; and not to do or say anything inconsistent |tudes. In respect to oumber and distance, atleast, 
ceedings are to be public, and all courts are open,| with true christian love, which is the law of Divine | we fiud no resting place but in infinity. 
under necessary regulations, to the humblest as| and endless life, in all the faithful and obedient,) Now, when we turn our thoughts to the Author 
well as the highest. And, although the programme! and of all their conversation and dealings one |of such a universe, our conceptions of his power, 
it yet unexecuted,—is simply a manifesto of the| with another, and with all men. Take the counsel | wisdom and benevolence cannot but cularge in the 
Emperor's sovereign purpose and fixed resolve,—|of the apostle on this subject; Let love be without |same ratio as our views of his works. They must, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that, unless de-|dissimulation. ... . Love not in word, nor in |therefore, experience a prodigious expansion And, 
feated by his speedy, and to human eyes prema-|tongue only, but in deed and in truth.” indeed, the merest child in a christian land, in the 
ture, death, it will be quietly and steadily trans- nineteenth century, has a far wider and nobler con- 
lated from the dominion of intent and idea into Selected. {ception of the perfections of Jehovah than the 
that of achieved results and living, working insti-| In order to see how much man’s conceptions of| wisest philosopher who lived before astronomy had 
tutions. the universe have been enlarged by these discove-|gone forth on her circumnavigation of the universe. 
Alexander II. is still a young sovereign, and|ries, compare the opinions which prevailed be-| from the fact, also, which astronomy discloses, that 
may yet blast the high hopes he has excited, the|fore the introduction of the Copernican system) worlds are in widely different chemical and geolog- 
enviable reputation he has nobly earned; but,| with what is now certain knowledge, founded upon |ical conditions, some gaseous and transparent, some 
should he persevere as he has begun, and his life|physico-mathematics respecting the extent of the|solid and opaque, and some liquid and incan- 
be spared to the common age of man, he will take|universe. Then this earth was thought to be the/|descent, the mind can hardly avoid the inference 
a high rank among the Trajans and the Antonines, | centre and the principal body of the creation, im-|that they are fulfilling the -vast and varied plans 
the Alfreds and Washingtons, who have vindicated | movably fixed, with the heavenly bodies, generally |of Jehovab.— Hitchcuck. 
for government its natural title to be regarded as| thought to be of diminutive size, revolving around oe 
among the most potent and benignant instrumen-|it every twenty-four hours. Theearth, too,except| Curious Trees.—Useful trees have their place, 
talities of God for the enlightenment, the civiliza-|in the opinion of a few sagacious philosophers, was|and so do ornamental trees. But, in addition to 
tion, and the blessing of mankind.—H. Greely, | not imagined to be that vast globe which we now/|these, there is a class whieh may be called dis- 
understand it to be, but a flat sarface, perhaps a few |tinctively curious ; and of these a few notes may 
hundred or thousand miles in extent, bounded by a|be interesting. 
circle, and resting on an imaginary foundation.| The Cow Tree is a native of Venezuela, South 
In one of his latest religious visits, T. Story at-|The heavenly bodies were looked upon as little| America. It is often found growing on the poorest 
tended a Monthly Meeting at Carlisle, of which he| more than shining points, or at most a few yards,|and most rocky soil. Its leaves are dry and Jeath- 
remarks ; “Truth was glorious in the power and/or by the most daring fancies a few miles, in ex-|ery in appearance, and for several mouths of the 
virtue of it, to the stirring up of the drowsy, idle,|tent. What a change have the telescope, the quad-| year not a shower falls to moisten its roots and 
and careless, and to the just reproof and rebuke of| rant, and the transit instrument, aided by profound|branches. Yet, by piercing the bark, it yields a 
busy bodies in other men’s matters, who neglect| mathematics, and the talismanic power of the New- liquid resembling milk, which is sweet and nour- 
what is properly their own, and are inventors of|tonian theory of gravitation, produced! Every|ishing. At sunrise this fluid seems to be especially 
false accusations and evils against others, by sur-|school-boy now knows that this globe, enormous|abundant, and at this hour the natives go to the 
mises of the evil one in their own depraved minds; | though it be compared with what the eye can take | trees in t numbers, to get their daily supply. 
of whom they know no evil, nor ever saw any in|in from the loftiest eminence, is but a mere speck in| The owful Tree is found near Bombay, 
they thus accuse in the dark, among them-|creation, and, with the exception of the moon, ap-|India. It is so called, from its habit of blooming 
selves in their evil communications. pearing from other worlds only as one of the/only at night. While the suo is shining, not an 
“Thus they defile and deprave each other;/smallest stars in the heavens; so small that its|expanded flower is visible; yet im half an hour 
to'the hurt of many, the breach of charity, and/extinction would not be noticed. To the igno-|after the sun is below the horizon, the tree is full 
hindrance of the progress of ‘I'ruth in the love of] rant mind, distances and ape exceeding ajofthem. There-is little beauty in them, though 
it among brethren ; to their own ruin and over-|hundred miles are conceived of only with great|the odour is pleasant. At sunrise the petals close 














































For “The Friend.” 
Thomas Story on Detraction. 


But it is not merely in respect to distance and» 
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up, or drop to the ground. This tree, it would 


seem, must have some sort of relation to the night- 


blooming Ceres. 

The Dua Tree is found upon high lands near 
Cape Horn. Its maximum height is two-and-a- 
half feet, and the spread of its branches about four 
feet, and a stiff, thorny mat at that. 

The Mammoth Trees of California are worthy 
of note here. They are found three hundred feet 
high, and twenty-nine feet in diameter at five feet 
from the ground. A hollow section of a trunk was 
lately exhibited at San Francisco, which presented 
a large carpeted room, with a piano and seats for 
forty persons. On a recent occasion, one hundred 
and forty children were admitted without incon- 
venience. 

The Iwory Nut Tree is found in South America, 
and belongs to the palmtribe. The natives use it 
in building their huts, and out of its nuts they 
make buttons and various trinkets. Of late years, 
the nuts have found their way to other countries, 
where they are worked up into all sorts of fancy 
articles. 

The Cannon Ball Tree grows only in the tro- 
pics. It rises about sixty-five feet high, has beau- 
tiful crimson flowers, in clusters, and very fragrant. 
The resemblance of the fruit to cannon balls has 
given it its martial name. When fully ripe, the 
balls burst with a loud report. The shells are 
worked into cups, and a great variety of other use- 
ful and ornamental housebold utensils. 

The Bread- Fruit Tree—Here is something use- 
ful, as well as curious. Would that it grew some- 
where besides in the Islands of the Pacific. The 
fruit attains the size of a child’s head ten years old. 
If wanted for food, it needs to be gathered a little 
before it is fully ripe, and then baked, like hoe- 
cake, in hot ashes. When properly cooked, it re- 
sembles not a little the taste of a good wheaten 
loaf. Nor is this the only use of the tree. Its 
timber is excellent for house-building, for making 
canoes and agricultural implements. The sap is a 

ummy substance, very useful as a pitch for caulk- 
ing the seams of vessels. The fibre of the inner 
bark is used by the natives for making cloth, which 
in that climate answers a good purpose. It is the 
favourite tree of its native region, and well it 


may be. 

The Upas Tree.—The “ deadly Upas,” of which 
we have all read and heard from childhood, which 
was supposed to diffuse a poisonous air, fatal to 
animals or men who came beneath its branches, 
has no existence, and never had. The only pos- 
sible ground for the superstition was this :—On a 
certain Island of the East Indies there is a valley, 
in which there is a constant deposition of carbonic 
acid gas. This gas spreads itself among a few 
trees of the neighbourhood, and, of course, if birds, 
animals, or mep, inhale much of this gas, it will 
quite surely be fatal tothem. But this is no fault 
of the trees, which have been found to possess no 
poisonous quality. 

The Tallow Tree is a veritable fact. It lives in 
China, and yields an oily substance resembling 
tallow, and which answers well as a substitute for 
it. The tree is of only medium size at maturity. 
It would not be hardy in America. 

The Varnish Tree is Japanese, though found 
also sparingly in China. ‘This is the tree which 
produces the black Japan varnish, so useful an ar- 
ticle of commerce. It resembles, in general ap- 
pearance, the white ash tree of this country. It 
does not furnish its peculiar liquid in large quan- 
tities until nine or ten years old. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” 
The following selections, from my common place 

book, are offered to the editor for insertion in “ The 

Friend,” if thought suitable for its columns. 

“How can any created being, with its two eyes, 
two ears, one judgment and one brain, all more or 
less limited in their apprehensions of things exter- 
nal, and biassed by a thousand internal impres- 
sions purely individual—how can it possibly decide 
on even the plainest actions of others ; to say noth- 
ing of the words, which may have gone through 
half a dozen different translations, and modifi- 
cations, or the motives, which can only be known 
to the Omniscient himself? 

“In his name, therefore, let us be quick to hear, 
slow to speak: slowest of all to speak any evil, or 
to listen to it, about anybody. The good we need 
be less careful over; we are not likely ever to hear 
too much of that. But some say—very excellent 
people too—are we never to open our mouths! 
never to mention the ill things we hear; never to 
stand up for the right by proclaiming, or by warn- 
ing and testifying against the wrong? Against wrong 
in the abstract, but against individuals, doubtful. 

“ All the gossip in the world or the dread of it, 
will never turn one domestic tyrant into a decent 
husband or father, one light woman into a matron 
leal and wise. Do your neighbour good by all 
means in your power, moral as well as physical— 
by kindness, by patienve, by unflinching resistance 
against every outward evil—by the silent preach- 
ing of your own contrary life. But if the only 
good you can do him, is by talking at him or about 
him, or even @o him, if it be in a self-satisfied, 
super-virtuous style—such as I earnestly hope the 
present writer is not doing, you had much better 
leave him alone. 

“If be be foolish, soon or late, he will reap the 
fruit of his folly; if wicked, be sure his sin will 
find him out. If he has wronged you, you will 
neither lessen the wrong nor increase his repen- 
tance by parading it. And if—since there are two 
sides to every subject, and it takes two to make a 
quarrel,—you have wronged him, surely you will 
not right him or yourself by abusing him. In 
heaven’s name, let him alone.” —Author unknown. 

“Is he not in reality the truest patriot, who fills 
up his station in private life well—he who loves 
and promotes peace, both in public and private ; 
who knowing that his country’s prosperity depends 
much more on its virtue than its arms, resolves 
that his individual endeavours shall not be want- 
ing to promote this desirable end? And is he not 
the greatest hero, who is able to despise public 
honours for the sake of private usefulness, he who 
has learned to subdue his own inclinations, to deny 
himself every gratification inconsistent with virtue 
and piety, who has conquered his passions, and 
subdued his own spirit? Surely he is ‘greater 
than he that taketh a city,’ or a squadron. 

“If the great men of the earth did but act on 
these principles; our heroes would be sadly off for 
want of employment; I fear they would be obliged 
to turn to making plough shares and pruning- 
hooks. But how is it possible, while we 
regard them, not merely as the machines of war, 
but as immortal beings, to rejoice without sorrow 
and dismay in the result of the rencontre ?”—Jane 
Taylor on Nelson’s Victory. 

“ There is a transition time in which the strength 
and independence of the latent man begio to min- 
gle with the willfulness and indiscretion of the mere 
boy, which is more perilous than any other, and in 
which many more downward careers of reckless- 
ness and folly begin, that end in wreck and ruin, 


“The growing lad should be wisely and tenderly 
dealt with at this critical stage. The severity that 
would fain compel the implicit submission yielded 
at an earlier period, would probably succeed, if his 
character was a strong one, in ensuring his ruin, 

“Tt is at this transition stage that boys run off 
to sea from their parents or masters, or when tal] 
enough, enlist in the army for soldiers. 

“ The strictly orthodox parent, if more severe than 
wise, succeeds occasionally in driving during this 
crisis, his son into popery or infidelity ; oa the 
strenuously moral one, in landing /zs in utter pro 
fligacy. 

_ Bat leniently and judiciously dealt with, the 
dangerous period passes, sobriety ensues, and the 
wild boy settles down into a rational young man,” 
— Hugh Miller. ' 

“In whatever calling a christian is found, he 
ought to be the best in his calling; if only a shoe 
black, he ought to be the best shoe-black in the 
country.”—S. Budgett. 


Queer Trades.—Many years ago, when rice was 
dear in Eastern China, efforts were made to bri 
it from Luzon, where it was abundant. At Manilla 
there was, however, passed a singular law, to the 
effect that no vessel for China should be allowed to 
load with rice, unless it brought to Manilla a cer- 
tain number of cages full of the little “ butcher 
birds,” well known to ornithologists. The reason 
for this most eccentric regulation simply was, that. 
the rice in Luzon suffered much from locusts, and 
these locusts were destroyed in great numbers by 
butcher birds. 

A somewhat similar business is carried on be- 
tween England and New Zealand. This latter 
country, at particular seasons, is invaded by armies 
of caterpillars, which clear off the grain crops ag 
completely as if mowed down by a scythe. With 
the view of counteracting this plague, a novel im- 
portation has been made. It is thus noticed by the 
Southern Cross: “‘— Brodie has shipped three 
hundred sparrows on board the Swordfish, care- 
fully selected from the hedge-rows in England. 
The food alone, he informs us, put on board for 
them, cost ninety dollars. This sparrow question 
has been a long-standing joke in Auckland, but 
the necessity to farmers of small birds, to keep 
down the grubs, is admitted on all sides. There 
is no security in New Zealand against the invasion 
of myriads of caterpillars, which devastate the 
crops.” 

The most singular branch of such traffic is the 
toad trade. On some of the market gardens near 
London, as many as five crops are raised in ome 
year, the principal object being, however, to raise 
the finest possible specimens for high prices. Un- 
der such a system of culture, slugs and other it 
sects are very formidable foes, and to destroy them, 
toads have been found so useful as to be purchased 
at high prices. As much as a dollar and a halfs 
dozen is given for full-grown, lively toads, which 
are generally imported from France, where they 
have also been in use for a long time, in an inses- 
tivorous way.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


The Home of Jesus.—This home of our Lord, 
at the sea of Galilee, was fitly chosen for the great 
and blessed work of his ministry. He came 
preach the gospel to the poor, to call the heavy 
laden, and to seek and save the lost. And no spot 
furnished better facilities than the populous cities 
and villages and thronged shores of this beautiful 
lake. Situated in the midst of the Jordan valley, 


on the great thoroughfare from Babylon and De 


Wise sayings often fall on barren ground ; but a/than in all the other years of life that intervene|mascus into Palestine, its waters were a 


kind word is never thrown away. 


between childhood and old age. 


point of passing and gathering by “the way of 
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the sea,” “beyond Jordan,” of “ Zebulun and/ which I often do when I cannot see over the hedges | telling of the many souls who had long gone to 
their everlasting reward, the grey church with its 


Napbtbali.” Depressed to such a depth—six hun-| without,—I can see far and near. It is one of the 
dred feet below the Mediterranean Sea—its shores} brightest of mornings ; white masses of fleecy clouds | humble spire, and ivied cottage hard by; altogether, 
pave almost a tropical fertility, denied to the bor-|are sailing over the blue sky; and now on the| with feelings I will not now attempt to analyze, in 
dering uplands, and increased by the beautiful and| sweet fresh air is floating the music of some un-|addition to all I had felt and enjoyed for weeks 
abundant springs along the western coast. In this| ceasing songster. It must be the sky-lark Where?|past, renewedly wrought upon by that sweet 
t there is a marked contrast between the sea| Yes, there it flutters and soars, higher yet higher, |morning’s ride,—that—well, I wept o’er the grave 
of Galilee and that dismal lake into which the Jor-| heavenward, singing untiringly its anthem as it|of the “ Dairyman’s Daughter ;” while the uplifted, 
dan flows and is absorbed. If, as — Stanley well|rises. Sweet, enchanting little creature! fall dark eyes of the boy were fixed upon me, 
observes, the southern lake is the Sea of Death, the not in wonder,—for I doubt not he had witnessed 
such tears on that spot before,—but with a soft 


porthern is emphatically the Sea of Life—life in 
jts waters and on its banks, and in the time of our expression of sadness in his lovely face; though 
Lord, a centre of population and traffic. The vil- doubtless little of the feeling existed in his happy 

“ sent forth their fishermen by hundreds over heart. The children returned to their 

the lake; and when we add to the crowd of ship- home, and we, after gathering a few wild flowers 
builders, the many boats of traffic, pleasure and pas- as a memento, to our phzton in the road, where 
, we see that the whole basin must have been our kind driver was waiting for u8 to pursue our 
journey to Cowes. 


a focus of life and energy; the surface of the lake 
On our route, still ’mid scenes of beauty, we 


constantly dotted with the white sails of vessels fly- 
ing before the mountain gusts, as the beach spark- passed through Newport, the capital of the island ; 
where we diverged from it a little, and drove off 


: Oh to abide in the desert with thee !” 
led with houses and palaces, the synagogues and 
the temples of Jewish or Roman inhabitants.” | How often had I heard the sky-lark and its singing | to Carrisbrook, for the purpose of visiting the castle 
It was no secluded spot that our Saviour sought| described. So that I could hardly have bellowed of that name, just outside of this village. This 
for his home, no hermit life that he lived. No-)the first hearing it—while soaring to the sky, which |celebrated old ruin, ivy-covered, of course, which 
where except in Jerusalem could he have found| gives the peculiar charm to its song—would have | was built immediately after the conquest, by Wm. 
such a sphere for his labors. Readily from this| had such an effect upon me. There is something | Fitz Osbourn, a Norman knight, is finely situated on 
a hill, commanding from its towers a beautiful 




















“Where, on thy dewy wing, where art thou journey- 
ing ?” ” * * © 
“O’er moor and mountain green, o’er fell and fountain 
sheen 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, soar singing away. 
Then, when the gloaming comes, low in the heather 
blooms, 


Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be. 
Emblem of happiness, blest be thy dwelling-place,— 


centre “ His fame went throughout all Syria ;’’|enrapturing in it: the little creature seems in a 
vast multitudes were attracted by his teaching and|kind of ecstasy. Surely its tiny breast must be|view of the surrounding country. The appearance 
miracles “from Galilee, and from Decapolis, and/full of happiness. And while listening to it, stilljof the castle, both from without—especially that 
from Judea, and beyond Jordan,” and “ ran through) hearing its “ wild lay and loud, far on the downy |of the keep, which is in quite a good state of pre- 
the whole region round about,” “ bringing the dis-| cloud,” out of our sight, [ could hardly wonder at the|servation—and from within the high walls and 
eased in beds,” “ where they heard he was ;” “ and| sentiment of the poet in the last line of the stanzas|deep moat which enclose it, including about two 
whithersoever he entered into villages or cities or| above quoted, still less at the poor Irish emigrant| acres, is very fine and impressive. The origi 
country, they laid the sick in streets, and besought| throwing himself suddenly upon his back in one| massive old oaken gate, studded all over with 
him that they might touch if it were but the bor-|of our streets in P., and seeming entranced, while | huge iron rivets, still closes the arched entrance 
der of his garment.” gazing at the sky and listening to the song of a/ between the round towers of the keep, which, con- 
Such was the home of Christ with its surround-| poor little prisoner he had chanced to hear while|nected by stone-work above the arch, have slits 
ings, its scenes and “ images which could occur] be was passing along. Doubtless his “ heart was|in them, whence arrows might be shot without 
nowhere else in Palestine but on this same spot,| travelling back again” to his own loved emerald|exposure of the archers within. Upon entering, 
and have now passed into the religious language of|island home. And now there is another, and an-|mounting a set of stone stairs in a dilapidated 
the civilized world.” Ob, what an undying in-jother. The air is full of their music,—a parting |tower, and passing through portions of three or four 
terest clusters around the sea of Galilee! As we/ matin chorus for us as we are taking our leave of| rooms, you come out on the top of the wall; where 
retraced our steps, I paused at Magdala for a re-|this charming island. We keep turning our heads|by a narrow path, along which are growing quite 
freshing bath in the clear waters of the lake.—/|this way a that, towards the bright sky, until|/a variety of wild flowers, you can walk around 
Tra in Palestine. our necks ache, and our eyes are dazzled, in the|more than half of its extent. Near the centre of 
endeavour, as long as possible, to see the little dark|the enclosure, within a strong stone-walled room, is 
speck, from which, still clearly heard, issues such|the well from which the garrison were supplied 
unceasing melody; with wenibe equal to our de-|with all the water required. There is yet an 
light, that so tiny a frame should have the|ample supply of sweet cold water, which is drawn 
strength and spirit to sustain such effort. from a depth of one hundred and fifty feet, in a 
“My dear and . We passed, on our way, the cottage of the| huge bucket or barrel, by the aid of a little donkey, 
* * * We left Shanklin this morning, to|‘‘ Dairyman’s Daughter,” and stopped at Arraton| kept there for the purpose, who, without gear or 
take our leave for the present of this most delightful | Church-yard to look at her grave. The views we! tackling of any kind, walks at bidding into a broad 
Isle of Wight. What a lovely ride we had! How] have of it, and of the church, which is very pret-| upright wheel or drum, and, by forthwith beginning 
I delight in winding our way among these beau-|tily situated, are very correct. The door being/to trot, makes it revolve, thus winding up the chain 
tifal hedges, over roads as smooth asa floor! I|open, we entered, and stood quictly awhile under|to which the barrel is attached. As soon as the 
have aoee of the hedges between Liverpool and| its unpretending roof, supported by a range of low| latter is received by the man in attendance, with- 
on as looking wild and untrimmed, excepting} gothic arches resting on simple octagonal columns. | out bidding, he as orderly and deliberately walks 
those on the railway banks, which were very meat, | lt is very ancient, being supposed to have been built|out into his corner close by. The water in the 
butstiff. This was not because I would really admire| near six hundred years ago. We were conducted| well is ninety feet deep, which, added to the one 
4 trim stiff hedge more than such as I now speak|to the grave by a modest little cottage girl, about | hundred and fifty from the curb of the well to the 
of; but most of those just referred to appeared rag-|five or six years old, who, observing us, divined|surface of the water, makes the whole depth two 
re and careless, while those near Lewes and in the| our errand; and, on having a little difficulty} hundred and forty feet. The attendant lowered 
sle of Wight are in as perfect order as if trimmed |in reading the simple, but expressive inscription on|a lamp, in order to afford us an opportanit 
ever so stiffly: it seems merely the exhibition of; thetomb-stone, it being somewhat effaced, she softly|of seeing the depth, and the sides of the well. 
better taste, there being nothing neglected in their| said, “I can say it for you, sir.” He paused, we| More than one hundred feet of the depth has been 
appearance; and to me they possess a kind of/stood in silence. And when, in the low silvery|excavated through solid rock. On pouring some 
fascination ; one is ever expecting to see some new| tones of childood, she repeated the touching lines,| water into it, it was forty-three seconds before the 
tharm in the way of flowers. The whole way|telliog of the humble piety of her whose dust was|sound made by its striking on the surface of that 
is morning, they were interlaced with holly,| reposing at our feet, whose spirit is with the ran-|in the well, reached the ear. 
woodbine, ivy, the brilliant pink ragged robin, the|somed of the Lord, and the instructive lesson en-| It was in this castle that Charles the Ist was 
beautiful vetches,—blue, pink and yellow,—large a others to follow her as she had endea-|confined after he had surrendered to the parlia- 
clusters of the plames of the creamy-white spireas,|voured to follow her Saviour, it was like a little| ment; and they profess to know, and to point out 
with their nodding red buds, splendid spikes of|sermon. So fitting the whole quiet scene, as we|the room, in which he was kept, and a window 
the foxglove, with many others, not to name the|stood—alone with the young cottager, and a|with a bent iron bar where he tried to make his 
hide gems, beautiful boy close at her side, about three years|eseape. How far this information is correct we 
We are in an open phawston, and by standing,— | old—in the grave-yard, with its white tomb-stones| will leave for others to determin. * * * 





For “The Friend.” 
Isle of Wight—Stone Henge, &e 
(Continued from page 189.) 
“ Salisbury, —— ——, 1861. 
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* * * At the hotel where making our home |as they are, rather add to than diminish the feeling| that has evidently been rudely pointed at the 

in Salisbury, we are very pleasently and comfort-|of loneliness and solitude. There, too, low in the| and the impression has obtained, but I know nog 

ably accommodated. After taking our tea, this | grass or springing therefrom, and soaring aloft in| from what authority, that the Druid priest, stands 

evening, we walked out to cee the cathedral. We/|the blue ether until lost to the sight, hundreds of/ing at the head of the altar-stone, sacrificed the 







had observed its lofty spire as we approached the |skylarks are filling its dome with rapturous music.| victim he had already bound, as soon as the risi 
town, but had no idea of its magnificence until we|Again our necks ached, as almost irresistibly we; sun was seen in a line with the pointed top of the 
had stood forsometime before it, and walked around |followed with our eyes their seemingly spiritual| former. Many of the stones have fallen, and some 


it. The present cathedral, which stands on the 
site of a former one, was commenced in 1220 and 
finished in 1252, being thirty-two years in building. 
It is in the form of a double cross; the whole 
length of the nave being four hundred and forty- 
two feet, the width of the main transept two hun- 
dred and three feet, and that of the lesser, one 
hundred and forty-seven feet. The whole exterior 
is ornamented with rich tracery, niches and pin- 
nacles, and the spire—which is more modern than 
the other parts of the building—rises a hundred 
and ninety feet above the square tower, which is 
about two hundred and twenty feet in height, 
making the steeple more than four hundred feet 
in altitude. I had often read and heard of such 
mighty structures, and thought I had an adequate 
conception of their vastness and imposing gran- 
deur; but it was not until I had gazed upon this 
magnificent creation of man’s constructive power, 
for a long time, and my mind had embraced and 
adjusted the vastness of size, the exactness of pro- 
portion, the symmetry, and the elegance of the 
ornament, that I felt I had never before fully 
conceived what genius, skill, and wealth could 
accomplish in the art of building; and I thought 
I could understand the similie, that “ beauti- 
ful architecture is like frozen music.” As it rose 
in the midst of a fine lawn, surrounded with noble 
old trees, its many pinnacles and its beautiful 
steeple sharply defined against a clear sunset sky, 
its stained windows reflecting different lights, it 
formed one of the most impressive objects of the 
kind I ever looked upon ; and I thought how sad the 
reflection, that the tooth of time would finally wear 
it away, and leave nothing but mouldering ruins 
to employ the ingenuity of the antiquary. A 


number of statues still stand in the niches, several|three to four in thickness, what an immense 


flight. The flocks of sheep numbered from five to} probably lie buried beneath the soil that has heey 
eight hundred, or a thousand, the latter requiring) accumulating for ages, while others have beey 
two shepherds. And it was curious to observe the| broken up by the shepherds and carted away;ty 
care with which the dogs kept the sheep from stray-| build their poor houses. We met an old may 
ing from the flock to which they belonged, and the| among them, who was lingering there in the hope 
intelligence displayed by them in obeying the} of collecting a few pennies from the visitors, and 
rete of their ao as to ow ae ee much ns a - o— rong Me ¥ 
were to pursue. As we approached our desti-| ha n @ shepherd, and lived on the plain all 
nation, we observed numerous mounds, or barrows, | his life, as his father had before him, and thet no 
as they are called, some round and some oval, in| alteration had taken place in Stone Henge duri 
various directions, rising to a height of twenty or| that time ; but yet he admitted the people livi 
twenty-five feet above the level of the plain. Many| not very far off, had sometimes come there for stone; 
of them have been opened within a few years, and| and he averred, what we have always understood 
have been found to contain the remains of the dead,/ to be the case, that there was not a stone of 
also various rude instruments of warfare, and souse| conspicuous size to be found on Salisbury plain but) 
common pottery, supposed to have been such as| those we there saw. How far this may be correct 
were used by the ancient Britons; some also evi-| of course we cannot pretend to know; but we eer- 
dently having belonged to Romans and Saxons. tainly saw no rock, of any description or sis 
But of the Stone Henge. How very remark-| during all this deeply interesting drive. Our ride 
able are these remains! ‘They apparently formed) home was by a different route from that we came, 
an enclosure where those strange people, the Dru-| passing by one or two beaatifal residences, with: 
ids, in ages long gone, performed some kind = parks, &c., and a little village, named Stafford; 
religious rites. But as they are simply stupendous! situated on the Avon, but not the birthplace of 
rude oblong masses of rock, it does not appear| Shakspeare. 
they ever could have formed anything like a com- 
plete building or temple. Their position is so very 
striking, there being not the smallest object to 
obstruct the view of them in the least degree from 
any point: there they are, standing out alone on 
this bare plain, as boldly as a ship on the wide 
ocean. But where did those people bring these 
stupendous stones from? how bring them? and, 
still more extraordinary, how place them as they 
are? Of such enormous weight as they must be, 
measuring from twenty-five to thirty feet in length 
or height, from five to six feet in width, and from 












(To be continued.) 





Selected for “The Friend,” 
A Desirable State of Mind—10th month 224, 
1805.—At seasons, I feel a decree of consolation 
and Divine peace that cannot be expressed in 
words, which I would not exchange for a thousand 
times the treasures of both the Indies ; in comps 
rison of which I should esteem, I do esteem, crowns 
and sceptres as dung and dross, And at the 
much more frequent seasons, when heavenly 
is least sensibly felt, (I hope [ write it with humble, 
heartfelt gratitude,) my faith, and hope, and con 
fidence, are so firmly anchored on the everlasti 








of them much defaced by the elements, in the lapse | power it must have required to move them at all! 
of the many ages they have stood exposed to them ; ;and how did so uncivilized a people as the Druids 
while many of the niches are tenantless, their|bring them from a great distance,—as it appears 
former occupants having fallen from their places, evident they must have done,—place so many of 
-—probably crumbled into dust. ? them upright, and then raise others of little less 
Yesterday we took a very interesting | weight upon the tops of the upright stones or pil- 
drive to the famous Stone Henge, a distance of|lars, where they were held by rude tenons and 
about pine miles from Salisbury. Having engaged |mortices, avd in a manner so strong and complete, 
ap open carriage and an intelligent driver, we set|that many of them are still thus standing, and 
out immediately after breakfast, and, soon rising \firmly ; though it is probable nearly two thousand 
from the level of the river Avon, which flows | years have passed away since it was accomplished. 
through the town, we entered upon the down, ele-| In some descriptions we have of this curious 
vated more than five hundred feet above it, well |relic of antiquity, it is stated there were, or had 
known by the name of Salisbury plain. The|been, two ovals formed by upright stones, within 
whole of this expedition was indeed a most pe- |two circles; but, after the most exact examination 
euliar one, avd ope which will stand out as|we were able to make, we could not find any trace 
boldly on my “‘ panorama of a tour to Europe” as of the innermost oval. It was easy to make out 
anything we have yet seen. We have heard of|the two circles, the inner one being composed of 
“ Salisbury plain” from our childhood; but one|the larger stones; and there are enough others 
must pass over it to understand what is meant. |standing or thrown down, to show where the outer 
For twenty wiles, with a breadth varying from six|oval stood. Of the stones composing the outer 
to twelve miles, this plain stretches away, almost circle, there are still sixteen standing, and upon 
a perfect level, and, with the exception of little |the topsof eight of these yet rest four large stones, 
gatherings of low pines, few and far between, is|extending horizontally from one to the other. Of|sacred truth, that obedience to the dictates of the 
covered only with grass and small wild flowers, |the inner circle but six remain upright, and one| pure, Holy Spirit, brings peace and happiness; but 
and unbroken by hedge or fence, the road itself|has bent over until it has met the top of the most| disobedience, reproof, correction and trouble. 
being bardly visible at a short distance from it.|westerly one of the ellipsis; and it is now upheld|I have found to be the case through the whole 
There we glided on, and on, our carriage one little|by it. The great stone supposed to be the altar of| course of my life; and I think I have bad this 
black spot, alone with the grass and sky. Alone? |sacrifice, lies half buried within the ellipse I have| further evidence of the benefit of regarding this 
Oh no, not alone! Flock after flock, each with|mentioned. At the distance of about two hundred|divine monitor or principle within, that where I 
their shepherd and his sagacious dog, ten thousand |and fifty feet from the outer circle,—and it is said| have attended to its secret intimations, even Te 
sheep, aye, twice ten thousand, have there their|in a line due east with the head of the great| garding temporal pursuits, I have never beet 
living and their homes. Dut these, far separated | altar-stone,—stands one of immense size by itself,| fered to go very deep into perplexing en 
















rock, Christ Jesus, that when the rains desce 
and the winds and the storms beat, I am not 
greatly moved. I know Him in whom I have be- 
lieved, and that he will, in mercy, keep all those 
who have committed themselves to Him ! 

Sixth month 10th, 1813, With regard to my- 
self, I am not destitute of hope; for thongh maby 
have been better stewards of the manifold grace 
of God than I have been, | am not conscious, at 
any time, in my on labours, of having done 
the work of the Lord deceitfully. 

Yet I might have been more diligent ; I might 
have watched more frequently at Wisdom’s gate; 
I might have been more devoted, and, like the hol 
prophet, more ready to say, “ Here am I, send 
me.” But I trust in divine mercy, knowing “it 
whom I have believed;” and I am persuaded that 
“ He is able to keep that which I have committed 
unto Him against that day."—John Thorp. 
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Selected for “The Friend” 
Now in the seventy-seventh year of my age, I 
think it right to subscribe my firm belief to the 
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THE FRIEND. 





ments. ‘Thus safety and happiness will be its| receipt is furnished, if admissible, for its columns.| developing the ordinary view upon the subject to 
blessed effects, both as it regards this life, and no I think it came originally from the west. one of his patients, wasasked how long it was since 
doubt that which is to come. If I have been fa-| To one pint of water, well mixed with three-| he had bled any one? He replied, “ Upwards of 
youred 10 pass through seventy years of life with | quarters of a pint of molasses, add two quarts or/ten years.” “Then how can you tell,” was the 
difficulties and embarrassments than many /| more of wheat bran, (sufficient to forma thick paste ;)| rejoinder, “‘ what would have happened if you had 
others, I attribute it to that degree of attention I | this mass roll into thin cakes for drying on a mod-|bled them?” If we look to specific facts, there 
have paid to this inward monitor; and the great-|erately warm stove. When dry they should be| does not appear much reason to think that the 
est perplexities I have ever been in, have been by|broken into small pieces for roasting. Asdesired| present generation is losing its physical vigor. 
tng or disregarding it. for use grind these, in the proportion of one-third,| Armies in the field both march as well and fight 
aving looked over the foregoing, now in the|with the genuine coffee. as well as ever. The taste for athletic amusements 
seventy-eighth year of my age, I can afresh sub-| Requiring but little sweetening, is another recom-| has grown into omen TT NANG to a passion. 
seribe to the truth of it, and have a comfortable |mendation. The average length of life has considerably in- 
that I shall be favoured to lay down my head} Some persons prefer wheat for coffee, in the pro-| creased, and though this, for the reason given 
in peace with the Supreme Judge, and with all |portion of one third of the latter to two-thirds of/above, is consistent with diminution in average 
men.-—Samuel Smith. wheat, which should be scalded and dried, prior to| vigor, it is prima facie evidence of the reverse. 
roasting with the coffee. Above all, the habits of life are far healthier than 
eae they ever were. Our laboring classes are better 
fed, better housed, better educated ; the middle and 
higher classes take much more exercise than 
they used, and are, in all their habits, more sober 
and temperate. Many diseases which used to ruin 
the constitution have been greatly tamed, and some 
have been almost extirpated; and if these causes 
do not improve the race, it is impossible to say 
what will, 


Why Boiling Mik Foams.—When milk is 
boiled, its volume is very much enlarged, while 
water merely bubbles without any increase in bulk ; 
why is it that the two liquids, under the same cir- 
cumstances, behave so differently? When water 
is gradually heated to the boiling point, the por- 
tion nearest the fire first reaches the temperature 
of 212°, and the first particle that is heated to 
this degree is immediately converted into steam. 
As in its new form its volume is about 1700 fold 
greater than in the liquid state, while its weight 
remains the same, it floats upward through the 
water, being held in a nearly spherical shape by 
the nearly equal pressure of the water against all 
its sides. When it reaches the surface it is lighter 
than air, and consequently floats away in the at- 
mosphere, and being invisible, it is lost to our sight. 
The rapid formation of these little globes of steam, 
Breaking Down.—The assertion that we are|and their risi nop the water, produce that 
weaker than our forefathers (says a London paper,)| peculiar disturbance of the liquid which we call 
and break down sooner, is one of those statements| ebullition or boiling. When milk is boiled, the 












































































For “The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather in Lowa, for First month, : For “The Friend.” 
1863. Immigration of Colored Persons. 


The past month has been unusually mild for} 1 waspleased tosee in the last number of “ The 
the season, in this latitude. The first month sel- | Friend,” the remarks calling attention to the bills 
dom brings with it so much rain, and generally|pending in the Legislature of Pennsylvania, the 
more snow. The amount of clear and cloudy |bject of which is to prohibit the coming of negroes 
weather during the month, was about equal.|into the State. It appears by the public journals, 
Rained some about noon on the Ist, and again on|that petitions are frequently presented asking 
the 2nd, A. M.; snow, 2} inches on the 5th, p. m .;|for such legislation. The injustice, and the inex- 
rained again on the night of the 12th, and morn- pediency of it must be manifest to every weet 
ing of the 13th, and the snow disappeared ;|diced mind; and it is important that there should 
rained all night following the 22nd, and till noon,|be an early and decided expression of such views 
or after, on the 23rd; about 10 o'clock A. M., two|im the halls of our Legislature. 
or three flashes of lightning were seen, followed by I would suggest that in every neighborhood, a 
distant thunder. Half an inch of snow fell on the | Short remonstrance, similar in form to the following, 
19h and disappeared on the 20th; from the 23rd |Should forthwith be drawn up, circulated generally 
tothe present, has been mostly clear, mild, and pleas- for signature, and forwarded to the Senator and 
ant, except the boisterous afternoon and night of| Representative of the district, for presentation. In 
the 29th ; the 30th and 31st, were the most pleas- all instances there should be two copies, one for 
at of all, and the month is closing more like|¢ach House. 
spring than winter. The barometer stood highest} Zbthe Senate and Howse of Representatives of 
on the evening of the 18th, 29.10; and lowest on| the State of Pennsylvania: 
the evening of the 2nd, 28.50. Highest tempera-| The undersigned, citizens of county, 
ture, 58°, aud lowest, 2°. Mean temperature for| earnestly and respectfully remonstrate against the 
the month, about 27,°,°. Amount of snow, 3} passage of any law obstructing the free immigra- 
inches. Amount of rain and snow water, about| tion of coloured persons into this State. 

23 inches. 
Springdale, Cedar Co , Iowa, 
First month 31st, 1863. 


























Cloudy. 

Ci'dy, rained all night and all a.m. 
Cloudy a. M., clear P. M. 
Clear, white frost early. 
Cloudy a. M., clear P. M. 


the progress of medical skill, tend to destroy a sort|*® have lost more than 3000 francs in one night. 


of invisible sieve through which people used to be 
passed, and which, if the human race were re- 
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joudy. 
Clear, white frost, early. 





a. las ale which people make or deny according to their pre-| same little globes of steam are formed, but their 

= ” ‘legs 2% | circumstances of the Weather |Conceived opinions. Our notions of the last gene- surface 13 coated with an exceedingly thin film of 

ss a) | le 53] =e for First Month, 1863. ration are, of course, taken from the old people the casein, which is one of the constituents of milk, 

fi < ls | 5 lgsciaa whom we have known; but this is judging from re a aperene, ners ~e the 

rire eee ——|pieked specimens. Men like Lord Palmerston,| bubbles from breaking when they reach the sur- 

: 42 | 46 aa | 28.50 Isesw Cloudy, rained from § t010 4.x. | Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord Campbell, of course) face, or from being separated from the liquid. They 

4) 23 | %.| Ss | anes ow eae give their juniors the impression that they belonged | consequently accumulate as they successively rise 

$a | as 28.70 | Ne Cloudy, 21.2 inches snow fell ®.™-|to a race of gaints ; but the fallacy is obvious. Ve to the surface, forming the white foam which 80 

1 4/14 14 29.03| 8 Cloudy, clear at night. may reasonably hope that of those who read these eee ae snes edge of the vessel into 
| 2% | 18 | 29.00 | Calm | — lines in the vigor of their age, a certain number will| the fire—Sctentific American. 

9§/ 24) 38 | 34 | 28.86) SE Cloudy, 5 oY , 

. 2 24 | 24 28.6 |WaSW Clear. forget them at least a half a century before their Vevetatle Epi ao te ‘demic j 

ig] 3 40 34 | o582| w | Monty cleat. death, and will live to excite the wonder of another|, Vegetatle Epidemic.—A curious epidemic is rag- 

ais | S| 3 | 33.68 |Sksw | Cloudy, Taine from it 94%. | generation at the vigor which distinguishes their|!06 '™ the south of France, uear ae. The en- 

%) 9) 44) 12 | 2877| NW | Cloudy. eightieth or nivetieth year. It must, however, be|'i"¢ crop of tomatoes has been destroyed in the 

i iw | 6 i f a few days, by ad hich kills th 

THREE ABy — admitted, that the advance of knowledge and civil- Saree * as OFS PS © CURRY EEee Sane es 

)18| 40 34 | 2007! 8 clown aM cloudy P.M | ization has in no way @ direct tendency to lower plant akin ee onan eee — 

m{32| 36/34 lanes} b |’ cloudy. {the average vigor of the race. It keeps many|"O tal es wai r P -considersb! 

232 | | 32 | ol] 8 eet. weakly persons from dying. Sanitary reform and|I#ntities of prussic acid. Some said 
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28. garded merely from the cattle-breeder’s point of} —————___— 
28.70) NW (Clear 4. m4 cloudy vm» very Fainy-| view, was a highly useful institution. It is often SECOND MONTH 21, 1863. 
119 | 44 | 32 | 28.80| 8 Clear, white frost early. said that the change in medical treatment shows a a 
diminution in strength ; that people in the present} History of Delaware County, Pennsylvania ; 


For “The Friend.” 
In times of exorbitant prices, like the present, 
i agreeable, healthful and cheap substitute for 
»Might be a desideratum to some of the 
teaders of ‘‘ The Friend,’””—therefore, the following 


day cannot stand bleeding, which thirty years ago/Trom the Discovery of the Territory included within 
was universal. This is one of those assertions|its limits tothe Present Time; with a notice of the 
which cannot be tested with accuracy. It is hardly| Geology of the County, and catalogues of its Mine- 
possible to say whether the change is in the prac-|rals, Plants, Quadrupeds and Birds. 

tice or in the patients. A doctor who was lately} Written under the direction and sppointment 
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of the ag County Institute of Science, by io Seiach Government in her contemplated plan of me- 
George Smith,M.D. Philadelphia. lation. ' 
: A serious insurrection broke out in Russian Poland 
Printed by Henry B. Ashmead, Nos. 1102 and in the second week of last month, and severe conflicts 
1104 Sansom St. 1862. have since taken place between the Poles and the Rus- 
We received a copy of the above-named work/|%i@n soldiers, with much loss of life. The outbreak was 
soon after it came from the press, and intended at eer aS seen SAT Se gee ot 
. ll the attention of our readers to it, ore’? 2 te Bussian provinces of Poland. The owe 
the time to - “pe . ‘yi middle class, working men, and a few proprietors of 
but other subjects claiming precedence, notice of it/small estates, have taken part in the rebellion. The 
was put by. It is a handsome octavo, of near six|students as a body, the great landed proprietors, and 
hundred pages, of closely printed matter, with seve- the peasantry, stand aloof from = oe oo 
sf illustrati it can only draw misery upon the country. arsaw 
= ‘collet and re ill nt f oan The — despatch of the 28th, says, that the insurgents have re- 
188 OO! ected a rge amount of authentic mforma-| ceived considerable reinforcements from the better 
tion upon the various subjects connected with the|classes of society, including many from Warsaw. 
history of that section of our State, much of it in- - Prussian eae have ae an anene hostile 
teresting to the general reader, but more par- to the government, by an overwhelming majority. 
ticularly valuable to the inhabitants of Delaware ene ee oe er sedeeeroaduets 
County. The Liverpool cotton market had declined 1d. during 
The account of the early settlement on the Dela-|the week. Fair Orleans was quoted at 26d. Middling 
ware river is condensed, but embraces all the most|upland, 22d. Stock in port, 406,000 bales, including 
important facts and circumstances ; and gives a 66,000 American. The Manchester advices were unfa- 
good idea of the political changes and difficulties 
to which the first settlers were subjected, before the 
—— of Great Britain was finally estabiished. 


spent by the rebel government in the war, it hag 
been able to raise more than three cents by taxation, 

The Legislature of Mississippi has passed a bill 
viding that not over three acres of cotton shall bg 
planted to a hand, under a penalty of $500 per 
half to go to the informer. The total amount of cottog 
purchased by the rebel government in the State of Mig. 
sissippi, reaches about 100,000 bales, and much more jg 
in negotiation. 

The War.—No military operations of moment werg 
reported last week. The defeat of the rebel attack og 
Fort Donaldson, was caused by the opportune arrival of 
several U. S, gunboats. 

The siege of Vicksburg was progressing. Water flows 
through the canal, and one small steamer had 
through it. The U.S. forces had cut the levee above 
Vicksburg, which floods a vast tract of country on the 
Mississippi side of the river, and it was believed would 
enable some of the guuboats to get behind the rebel de- 
fences at the mouth of the Yazoo. 

The U.S. forces entered Lebanon, Tennessee, on the 
8th. They captured about 600 rebels, most of them be- 
ing men of Morgan’s command. 

Admiral Farragut reports, that the statement of the 
escape from Galveston of the Harriet Lane is errone- 
ous. The vessel was still lying in the harbour. Ra- 
mors have reached Washington through rebel sou 
that a battle has been fought between Gen Banks and 
the rebels, seven miles from Port Hudson, Miss. 

A bill for enrolling and calling out the militia of the 
United States, has passed the United States Senate. 

The Rebel Cruizers.—The reported destruction of the 
privateer Florida or Oreta, was untrue. The latest ac. 
counts state that she was still cruizing between the Ba- 
hamas and Cuba. She had captured eight vessels in 
that vicinity. The Alabama had landed the officers and 
crew of the Hatteras, sunk by her off Galveston, at 
Kingston, Jamaica. The prisoners were 165 in number, 

New York.—Mortality last week, 488. The exports 
from this port, for the week ending on the 7th inst, 
amounted to $5,154,932. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 258. The entire 
number of interments in this city, during the year 1862, 
was 15,097. Of the mortality, 1,202 were soldiers, who 
died in the military hospitals. The number of births 
registered was 14,741, a decrease of 2,530 from the pre- 
vious year, The number of marriages registered daring 
the year was 4,662, an increase over the previous year 
of 245. Ifthe mortality in the military hospitals is de- 
ducted, the ratio of deaths to population will be about 
1 to 43, if the latter is estimated at 600,000. In 1860, 
it was about 568,000. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 16th inst. New York.—Specie in the New York 
banks, $38,426,460. The money market easy, at 54 a 6for 
first class paper. Government securities bad advanced 
during the week. U.S. 6’s, 1881, sold at 98 a 98}; 1-30 
Treasury notes, 103 a 103}. Gold fell during the week 
as low as 53, but rallied and sold on the 16th, at 56 
premium. Exchange on London, 172. Uplands cotton, 
20 cts. a 91 cts; Chicago spring wheat, $1.43 a $1.56; 
red winter Western $1.62 a $1.70; white Michigan, $1.- 
70 a$1.80; rye, $1.08 a $1.12; oats, 76 cts. a 77 cts; 
mixed western corn, 90 cts.a 92 cts. Philadelphia— 




























































































































vourable; the sales were small, and prices had a down- 
ward tendency. Flour and bread stuffs were lower, and 
declining. Consols, 92}. 

Unitep Srates.—Finance and Currency.—A bill has 
uch of the information relative to the gradual 
extension of the settlements and the social condi- 
tion of the inhabitants, has been obtained from the 
records kept by the Society of Friends, and it must 


passed the United States Senate, by a vote of 23 to 21, 
which provides for the establishment of a bureau in the 

have cost no little labour and care to collect and 

arrange it. 


Treasury Department, which is to have charge of the 
currency. It provides for the appointment of a control- 
ler, and makes the necessary regulations for the govern- 

Much additional value is given to the work by 
the exposition of the geology of the county, and 
by the notices of the plants, animals, and birds 


ment of his office. It creates banking associations, to 
be organized as corporate bodies—with not less than 
found within it: the biographical notices are also 
an interesting feature in the work. 


five persons constituting the association in any case. 
Before any institution can commence business, it must 

It would be well for the interest of our State, 
did the respective counties composing it, find as 


transfer to the Treasurer of the U. S., bonds of the U.S. 
to not less than one-third the amount of the capital stock 
able an historian as Dr. Smith has by this volume 
proved himself to be. 


paid in. On complying with these conditions, the insti- 
The book can be procured from I. Smedley, 


tutions will be entitled to receive from the controller, 
bills of different denominations, in amount equal to the 
Bookseller, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


capital stock already paid in. The amount of these 
circulating notes is not to exceed $150,000,000, and they 
are to be distributed throughout the States, Territories 
and District of Columbia, upon the basis of representa- 
tive population. The controller, under the direction of 
the Treasurer, is to provide plates, engravings, etc., for 
making these bill or notes. These notes are to be held 
at par throughout the United States. The bank officers 
are to make regular and accurate returns of their trans- 
actions to the proper authorities. No notes but such as 
are provided for in this bill, will be allowed to be put 
into circulation by these banks. The bill further pro- 
vides rules for the government of these institutions in 
detail, affixing certain penalties for any violations of law. 
It is proposed to discourage the ordinary bank circula- 
tion, by a tax of one per cent. on their issues, to be in- 
creased in two years, to two per cent. 

Immigration —The number of arrivals in the United 
States on shipboard, as given in the official annual 
statement, is as follows: 

Maine, 744; New Hampshire, 9 ; Massachusetts, 6,122; 
Rhode Island, 34; New York, 99,142; Pennsylvania, on, 9 
1,939; Maryland, 2,389; Florida, 126; California, 39,-|Superfine flour, shipping brands, $6.25 a $6.50; extra, 
070. Total, 114,475. $7.00 a $7.25; Penna. red wheat, $1.66 a $1.70; white, 

The Blockade.—The report of the rebel Secretary of| $1.75 a $2.00; the latter for choice Kentucky ; rye, 9 
the Treasury, shows that the whole custom-house duties| cts. 2 $1.00; new yellow corn, 84 cts. a 85 cts; oats, 
of the Confederacy for ten months, ending in the Twelfth|64 cts.; barley, $1.44; clover seed, $6.25 a $7.00; 
month last, amounted to only $666,556. This fact|timothy, $2.87 a $3.00; flaxsced, $3.30 a $3.35 per 
proves that the blockade, though not perfect, is yet}bushel. California Wine.—The Mercantile Gazette (Cal.,) 
more strict than the rebels have been accustomed to re-| gives the entire produce of the vineyards of that State 
present it. in 1862, at fully $5,000,000—the produce being valued 

Emancipation in Missouri.—The bill making an appro-|at reduced rates. 
priation of $20,906,000, to aid the State of Missouri in 
getting rid of slavery, has passed the Senate, by a vote 
of 23 to 18. Having previously passed the House of 
Representatives, it only needs the President’s approval 
to become a law. 

Montana.—The House of Representatives has passed 
a bill to organize a new territory, bearing the name of 
Montana, in the unorganized part of the old territory of 
Oregon. 

Southern Items.—A statement has just been made by 
the Secretary of the rebel Treasury, by which it appears 
that the total revenue of the Confederacy from direct 
taxes, customs, and other imports, has been $17,333,079, 
yhile the operations of the war had involved an outlay = 
up to the close of 1862, of $579,609,524. The estimates 
to Seventh month Ist, next, amount to $357,029,929, 
which allows more than $2,000,000 for each secular 
day. The exbaustion and fiscal weakness of the South, 
are shown by the significant fact, that for every dollar 





We ask the attention of our readers residing in 
Pennsylvania, to the suggestion made by a corre- 
spondent—to be found in the columns of this num- 
ber—to prepare, and procure signatures to Remon- 
strances to the Legislature, against the enactment 
of any law prohibiting the immigration of free 
coloured people into the State. We trust there 
will be found in most neighbourhoods, some one or 
more sufficiently interested in the subject, to take 
the necessary trouble in writing out the short head- 
ing p , having it circulated for subscription, 
and forwarding it to Harrisburg. 





In consequence of want of width in the col- 
umons of our paper, we have been obliged to omit 
the column showing the “ Force of the Wind,” con- 
tained in the table connected with the Review of 
the Weather, as received from our attentive corre- 
spondent in Iowa. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forgign.—News from England to the Ist inst. The 
steamer Georgiana had left Liverpool and Holyhead for 
Nassau, with large supplies of arms, ammunition, &c., 
and various other necessaries for the Alabama, for 
which vessel she is called a tender. 

The ship Eliza Bonsal has arrived at Liverpool, with 
1500 bales of cotton from Nassau. ° 

The London Times opposes the scheme for contract- 
ing heavy liabilities by the English Government for the 
construction of the Canada and Nova Scotia Railway. 
It contends that it will be the better course to wait and 
see what becomes of the American Republic, before set- 
ting up such a costly work of defence. 

+ Napoleon distributed to the French exhibitors their 
awards from the London Exhibition, on which occasion 
he made an unusually liberal and pacific speech. 

The new Archbishop of Paris, in a recent speech, took 
occasion to attack England and Russia for not joining 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from James Mains, Pa., per George Gilbert, 
$3, to No. 27, vol. 36; from Dan’l Nichols, N. Y., $2, 
No. 18, vol. 37; from Robert Milhouse, O., per E. Holling- 
worth, $2, vol. 36; from J. Snell, agt., Pa., for Marshall 
Battin, $5, to 52, vol. 36. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josnua H. WorTsiNée- 
ton, M. D. 
Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
ade to the Superintendent, to Caaries Exuis, © 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


rrr PELL 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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